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platform. All Hois made a very good story, but he must have
told it a great number of times, and have gradually arranged
the details for his own glory. He said that his little epigram
about Chicago had been appropriated by Choate, and that
Choate had stolen more of his things than any other man in the
world.

He then described how in the strike at the docks either last
year or the year before, he was sent down by the Prime Minister
to try to persuade the men to obey the leaders. He took a lot
of matches out of the match stand and arranged them in two
squares. He said:

" Well, there were 5,000 military in this square and 15,000
workmen in the square next door. And there was only a gravel
path of about twenty feet between the two. The socialists were
walking round the outskirts of the crowd pointing to the soldiers,
who could plainly be seen, and the guns, and things looked very
threatening indeed. I regard this as the greatest crisis that I
have ever been through. I remembered my old cry, and in a
voice of thunder I shouted out: * A gangway lads', and they
made enough room for me to go into the centre and stand on
the cart. I talked to them and called for three cheers for the
leaders, and so on, and so on, and I could see their old-time
affection for me returning etc. etc." These were the exact
phrases he used. He was not exactly conceited, but vain in a
rather ingenuous way. He spoke freely of the conceit of other
people.

As we walked home, passing through Downing Street, a young
boyish-faced man in evening dress, carrying a bag, came out of
the Prime Minister's house. Burns called across the road and
then went to meet him in the middle of the road and spoke to
him for a minute or two. Practically all the illumination came
from a small gas lamp over the Prime Minister's door. This
was Mr. Asquith's secretary. He seemed to me to be an exceed-
ingly ordinary and good-natured young man.

As we passed along the'front of Wellington Barracks, Burns
began to explain how the moral conditions of the soldier had
improved during the last twenty or twenty-five years. He said:

" There, in spite of all their faults, are 8,000 of the very finest
infantry in the world."

As one soldier after another came walking along in the gloom,
he seemed to be able to tell at a glance from the medal strips,
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